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Christmas Forever Urine, 
Ny 


T.. WONDERFUL THING about Christmas is that it fulfills ourAtr ams. It subbron, 

pends our indifferences and selfishness and fears and hates, and makes “nety or an 
instant spiritually kin. No man must be hungry or homeless So-shis day, no Phild 

forlorn, no heart forsaken, no race despised, no nation outlawed. We must Hfo ers all, 

as children of the one Father, and must dwell together in his Kingdom. And the . 

comes on Christmas day in millions of human souls the world around, so that we see the 


glory ere it fades again ‘‘into the light of common day.” {Christmas is the demonstratian 
that ‘‘All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good Shall exist, not its semblance, but itself... .”’ 
It is the proof that no hope is vain—that the highest vision may be made real. It is as 
though a spell were cast upon us, to save us for the instant from our cruelties and lusts, and 
make us ministers of love. The spell is fleeting—it passes quickly! But this means not at all 
that it is an illusion, but that, real for this one day, it may be 
caught, by the spiritual conjuration of our hearts, and be made 
real forever. {]This is our task—to seize and hold and perpetuate 
the Christmastide. To live a life, and not merely a single day or 
season, which is delivered of prejudice and pride, hostility and 
hate, and committed to understanding, compassion, and good- 
will! Then will there be no more Christian and pagan, Jew and 


Gentile, black and white, native and alien, or any other division, 





but only the human family, one as God is one, and heirs of his 
Kingdom.—JOHN HAYNES HOLMES in the World Alliance 
News Letter. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Durham Laymen Make Reunion Statement 





Endorse Wilmington Resolution 


Sirs: 

Sometime ago there came to our atten- 
tion the splendid statement on Presbyte- 
rian reunion which was adopted by the 
Men of First Presbyterian Church, Wil- 
mington, N. C. I believe that statement 
was carried in THE PESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK some weeks ago (Oct.1). Now it 
has been presented and interpreted to our 
Big Brothers (Men's) Bible Class by two 


of its members (Dr. Robert S. Rankin, 
Professor of Political Science at Duke 
University, and Dr. Charles S. Sydnor, 


Professor of History at Duke University). 
I thought you would be interested to 
know and perhaps carry in your columns 
the fact that our men approved and 
adopted unanimously the spirit and pur- 
pose expressed in the above mentioned 
statement. Thanks to Dr. Crowe and the 
Men of First Church Wilmington, for of- 
fering a handle by which other laymen 
of kindred mind and spirit can take hold 
of this important problem and help it 
along. 

KELSEY REGEN, 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Durham, N. C. 


Things to Get ‘‘Worse and Worse’’ 


Sirs: 

Two rather bold examples of error in 
exegesis appeared in the December 10 
issue of THE OUTLOOK. I mention this 
in a Christian spirit, with a desire to of- 
fend no one, but only that the truth of 
God should be known. 

The sermon on page 5 has as its text 
I Cor. 6:2. In this sermon the verb 
“krino” is translated “manage,” by which 
the author means “to control it (the 
world), to impress your will and purpose 
upon it, to compel all elements to obey 
your will and to fulfill your intentions.” 
Such a translation of this Greek word is 
a novel idea. The context speaks quite 
clearly of law courts and lawsuits, com- 
pelling us to use the word “krino” in a 
forensic sense. | Surely Thayer gives us 
the proper meaning of this important New 
Testament word: “To judge to pro- 
nounce an opinion concerning right and 
wrong. Of Christians as hereafter 
to sit with Christ at the judgment.” The 
apostle is enforcing the idea, that since 
Christians shall judge the world and also 


Minister, 


angels, surely they are worthy to pro- 
nounce an opinion in small matters. Since 
they shall judge the world and angels, 
“how much more, things that pertain to 
this life?” How meaningless would this 
entire passage be if the word “manage” 
were substituted for the word “judge.” 
Consequently the entire sermon which you 
have printed is with little or no mean- 
ing. 

On page 14, under the study of the Sun- 
day school lesson, the question is asked, 
“When shall the promise (of peace and 
goodwill among men) be fulfilled?” The 
writer, seeking to answer the question, 
says, “War, the greatest of all evils, can 
be overcome. Jesus said there would be 
wars and rumors of war. But he never 
said there would always be war.” The 
writer tells us further that the goal of 
a warless world “may be achieved in this 
generation.” We cannot believe war is 
the greatest of all evils, especially in the 
light of James 4:1, 2, which verses teach 
that the greatest of all evils is the lust 
and covetousness of the human heart. At 
least, such evils are greater than the evil 
of war itself. But back to the quotation 


of “wars and rumors of wars’ mentioned 
above. The reference of course is to Mat- 
thew 24:6, 7, the only time in all his 


teachings, that Jesus speaks definitely on 
the subject of war. All agree that the 
primary reference here is to the wars, 
etc., that would disturb the 40 years in- 
tervening between the time when Jesus 
was speaking and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. But almost all the commentators 
on this Passage admit (the prediction has 
a dual reference, first, to the period before 
the destruction of Jerusalem and then to 
that entire period of human history ex- 
tending from Christ’s ascension to his 
Second Advent. J. J. Van Oosterzee states 
the matter clearly: “We have by no means 
to understand exelusively the wars, etc., 
which were to take place in the interval 
of 40 years; but all the calamities of this 
kind which in continually increasing mea- 
sure should precede the end of the world, 
of which the destruction of Jerusalem was 
only the type.” In view of Jesus’ teach- 
ing in Matt. 24:8, “But all these things are 
the beginning of travail,” it is apparent 
that we may expect things to get “worse 
and worse” (2 Tim. 3:13), instead of bet- 
ter and better. Let us not be lulled into 
a “warless world” idea again. 
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Presbyterians, US, and Japan 
Sirs: 

Your article in the December 10 issue, 
page 4, in regard to a Religious News 
Service story concerning certain mem- 
ber boards of the Foreign Missions Con- 
fererice of North America that have indi- 
cated a policy of participation in a united 
Christian program in Japan, asKs “What 
About Southern Presbyterians?” 

The news item is confusing, and your 
question only increases the confusion, 
The attempt on the part of certain 
boards in the Japan Committee of the 
Foreign Missions Conference to initiate 
a united approach to the Christian pro- 
gram in Japan was _ publicized some 
months ago. This is not to be confused 
with the recent united approach of all 
the boards in the Japan Committee of the 
Foreign Missions Conference to send a 
Christian delegation to Japan. 

Later news as brought back from Japan 
by this Christian delegation is that the 
“Kyodan” or united church formed in 
Japan under government pressure during 
the war is disintegrating, and that a 
meeting for reorganization will be held 
by Japanese Christians in Tokyo in Janu- 
ary. It appears now that the hasty ap- 
proach by some of the boards in the Japan 
Committee of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference for such a united church program 
in Japan was premature. Since the gov- 
ernment pressure that caused the union 
has been released, it has been possible 
for all the boards in the Japan Commit- 
tee of the Foreign Missions Conference, 
including our own, to make the more re- 
cent united approach through the Chris- 
tian delegation . composed of Messrs. 
Horton, Baker, Van Kirk and Shafer. 
Thus an even wider united approach is be- 
ing made. 

The news service account fails to make 
plain that the Presbyterian Church, US, 
as is the case with other boards, has for 
many years been in full cooperation with 
the Foreign Missions Conference, and its 
Japan sub-committee, and maintains such 
full cooperation today. Our Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions was of 
course represented in the meeting to 
which reference is made in the article, 
and, as stated, collaborated in the sending 
to Japan of the Christian delegation. ... 
Still believing in the integrity of the in- 
digenous church in all our fields, the 
executive committee has insisted on an 
expressed opinion on this matter from the 
indigenous Japanese church itself. The 
executive committee would not wish to 
seem to force any policy that, on account 
of shrine obeisance, might prove incom- 
patible to many in Japan and elsewhere 
in the Far East who have suffered physi- 
eal torture during these war years, and 
who would not be disposed to dismiss 
lightly an issue which even General Mac- 
Arthur in his recognition that state 
Shinto is religion, has indicated is real. 
The sending of the Christian delegation to 
the entire Japan Christian community 
rather than to a government sponsored 
organization is a truer expression of 
Christian unity. 

It is not the policy of the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, US, to take actions 
or positions that would seem to dictate 
policies for the native churches from this 
country. It does not believe that such 
dictation is good policy from New York 
any more than it is from Rome. 

H. KERR TAYLOR, 
Acting Executive Secretary. 
Nashville. 
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Scotland Discussing Woman Elders 
One Plan Suggests Parallel Representation 


Glasgow (RNS, By Wireless)—A new 
approach to the question of women’s 
eligibility for eldership in the Church 
of Scotland, giving them full representa- 
tion in church government without spe- 
cifically designating them as elders, was 
proposed by John White at a meeting 
of Glasgow Presbytery. 


Contending that ‘‘some plan is abso- 
lutely necessary’”’ to relieve growing 
tension over the issue, Dr. White recom- 
mended that the General Assembly at 
its next meeting in January adopt a 
four-point plan which, he said, does not 
involve any doctrinal issue: 


(1) That the local Women’s Guilds, 
or specially-summoned meetings of 
women of the congregations, choose 
representatives equal in number to the 
elders of the local sessions, and that the 
two groups meet together at least twice 
a year to deal with congregation and 
parish matters; (2) That Women’s 
Presbyterian Councils elect annually on 
a membership percentage basis repre- 
sentatives who will sit on the Presby- 
teries with full rights of membership; 
(3) That similar terms of membership 
apply to the synod; (4) That the pres- 
byteries elect an additional commission 
of women to the General Assembly. 





Christ in 


ET US HAVE an honest in- 
quiry into this glum allegation 
that Christ is left out in the 

stable, all alone, on Christmas. 

What sort of people are the chief 
beneficiaries of Christmas wherever 
it is observed? Little children, of 
course. Everybody knows that. This 
is the festival where the children sit 
in the front row, eat at the first table, 
march at the head of the procession. 
Would not this attention to the little 
ones meet the approval of Jesus, in 
whose regard little children were “of 
the Kingdom of Heaven’’? 

Should Christ feel that the Chris- 
tian world had abandoned him and 
his gospel when he observes the in- 
creasing interest taken in the wel- 
fare of the young? If you think that 
Jesus’ wishes in this respect have 
been neglected, take a look at civili- 
zation’s present program for the bene- 
fit of youth: prenatal care of mothers, 
free clinics for babies, free nursing 
and surgery for crippled children, 
free dentistry, free schools, free 
parks, free playgrounds; special (and 
mighty expensive) schools for the 
backward, for the wayward, for the 
blind, for the deaf. 

Inasmuch as we have been doing 
such service for the least of these, 
we have been doing it for him. He 
said so. Has Christianity defaulted? 
Is Christianity a lost cause? Is 
Christianity losing grgund? Are you 
a sad, self-pitying Christian who has 
to sit out in a cold and desolate stable 
on Christmas and shiver alongside 
a vanquished and forgotten Jesus? 








Christmas 


In his Galilean ministry, the Mas- 
ter was sorely troubled over the 
plight of the poor. It stirred both 
his sympathy and his indignation 
when beggars lay dying on rich 
men’s doorsteps. Has Christianity 
done anything to remedy that un- 
happy situation? Was there ever a 
time in the history of. the Christian 
world when the needs of the poor re- 
ceived so much attention as the pres- 
ent hour? Have the Christians for- 
gotten Christ’s hope that the world’s 
poverty might be relieved? How 
do the poor fare on Christmas? Does 
nobody care? Is Christianity losing 
ground here? Are we doing less for 
the poor that they did twenty years 
ago? Do you know very many well- 
to-do churchmen today who might be 
rather appropriately nicknamed “Old 
Scrooge” on Christmas? 


We still have far to go before we 
reach the ideal that was set before 
us, and we dare not be content with 
what we have done. But on Christ- 


mas Day we will do well not to la- 
ment because we have traveled no 
faster toward that goal; rather, we 
should rejoice and give thanks that 
we have come so far.—LLOYD O. 
DOUGLAS in The Chaplain, 











Student Assembly in 
N.C. Draws Statement 
By President Graham 


Says People Repudiate Thought 
Of Putting Price on Conscience 


Student leaders from the colleges and 
universities of North Carolina meet an- 
nually in a Legislative Assembly at the 
State Capitol at Raleigh. This year’s 
meeting attracted more than the usual 
headlines because of the stir created by 
the Assembly’s invitation to Negro col- 
leges to send representatives next year. 
Even among the students some urged 
caution lest resentful legislators of the 
regular assembly curtail appropriations 
to the University of N. C., whose stu- 
dents sponsored the resolution. Tak- 
ing a stand on principal over policy 
some of these students swung back 
vigorously—too vigorously, conserva- 
tive Carolinians thought. 


Takes Stand for Freedom 

Out of it all came a highly significant 
declaration of democratic principles by 
Presbyterian Elder Frank Porter Gra- 
ham, one of the nation’s leading educa- 
tors. Said the University’s president: 

“We always . will stand for the 
decent and responsible freedom of stu- 
dents, as well as other people, to ex- 
press their conscientious opinions, vote 
their honest convictions, and take posi- 
tions on public issues, including con- 
troversial, unpopular views. Such free- 
dom of the mind and conscience, while 
involving risks and headaches for us all, 
yet in the long run develops a more per- 
sonal, social and spiritual sense of re- 
sponsibility, more robust character, in- 
dividual initiative, morally courageous 
leadership, active citizenship, and views 
and conduct which are the more honor- 
able because they are free. Such free- 
dom is not to be confused with license 
of the body or moral irresponsibility. ... 

“In consideration of the motion, made 
on the spur of the moment, I am re- 
liably informed, to invite representa- 
tives of the Negro colleges of this state 
to participate in sessions of the Student 
Legislature, when it was sugegsted to 
some of the students that if they voted 
for what was to them their honest con- 
victions, the appropriation to their in- 
stitution would therefore likely be cut, 
I can understand their indignation at 
such a reflection on our State Legisla- 
ture and such a form of attempted co- 
ercion as unworthy of a free assembly. 
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Regrets Context, Not Indignation 


“T personally deplore the language 
used by a Carolina student [‘‘To hell 
with appropriations for the university’’] 
in expressing his indignation, as he 
knows first hand. In fairness to the 
young man [ must say that he regrets 
the context of his indignation but has 
no apologies for his indignation. Many 
students from other colleges joined him 
with their own righteous indigna- 
tion. . 

“If the issue were drawn between the 
freedom of students to speak their 
honest convictions according to consci- 
ence on one side and the threat of a re- 
duced appropriation as the price of such 
freedom on the other side, in all hu- 
mility we would take our steadfast 
stand with the people of North Caro- 
line on the side of freedom of mind and 
conscience. We owe it to the best tra- 
ditions of our people to take this stand. 
We owe this to the members of the con- 
stitutional North Carolina Legislature, 
the overwhelming majority of whom de- 
serve our deep appreciation and would, 
with the people, repudiate mercenary 
suggestions as unworthy of their own 
high traditions. . 

“It is cause for hope in this troublous 
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world that young men and women of 
our colleges and universities in a youth- 
ful general assembly founded nine years 
ago by Professor Paget and student 
leaders at State College, in our state 
capital, are thoughtfully and idealisti- 
cally concerned with the pros and cons 
(of significant matters of state, nation 
and world). 


International Assembly? 


“It is to them anomalous sincerely to 
hope to organize an international as- 
sembly of the peoples of all nations, 
races, colors and creeds and at the same 
time in our own state assembly of youth 
to exclude representatives of our own 
Negro colleges, . An increasing 
sense of the historic and democratic 
processes, more intelligent understand- 
ing, and therefore due regard for the 
laws and mores of the people, decent re- 
spect for the opinions and rights of 
others, and a widening social sympathy 
with the upward struggles of people 
every where—all these are a part of the 
freedom and moral responsibility, spirit- 
ual growth and patient wisdom, which 
it is the opportunity of colleges to im- 
part to youth in a world in need of the 
best that youth has to give. Idealism 





Christmas is More Than Generosity 


HERE IS SOMETHING about the observance of the birthday of our 
Savior that often moves people to unusual kindness and generosity. 
Sometimes selfish stingy ‘‘Scrooges’’ become generous-hearted. But 
let us not deceive ourselves in thinking that generous giving of presents 
and doing little deeds of kindness constitute the full measure of the Christ- 
mas spirit. The true Christmas spirits goes deeper than that. Jangled 





nerves during these trying days may have caused a hasty word or act to 
hurt feelings or mar friendships. Some may have become so offended at 
the conduct of others that an unforgiving spirit has taken possession of 
them. The true Christmas spirit means “having the mind that was in 
Christ Jesus.”” He was not only kind toward the needy and the unfortu- 
nate, but also merciful and forgiving toward those who had erred. What 
he demanded of his followers—that they forgive one another ‘until seventy 
times seven,”’ he practiced in his last hours on the cross. It is a hard say- 
ing, who can bear it—this forgiving enemies who often seem so little de- 
serving of forgiveness? But it must be done, it has been done, and it is 
being done today. 

At the beginning of this century, during the Boxer War in China, when 
some of the misguided leaders of that country undertook to exterminate 
everything of a Western origin, many missionaries were killed. Among 
them was a Presbyterian missionary named Horace Tracy Pitkin. He was 
fatally wounded, and just before he died was asked if he had a message to 
leave his infant son. He replied: ‘Tell little Horace, when he is old enough 
to understand, that it was his father’s dying wish that his son come back 
to China and preach the gospel to those who took the life of his father.’’ 
When young Horace became a man he fulfilled his father’s last wish and 
went to China as a missionary. 

During the early part of the recent war an American flyer was shot 
down over Japan and imprisoned. For more than three years he suffered 
all the horrors of a Japanese prison but this did not cause him to hate all 
Japanese. It is reported that he wrote his mother that he pitied the rank 
and file of the Japanese, because they really had never had a chance, and 
that it was his desire to return to Japan some day as a missionary. That 
is the Christmas spirit at its best—H. H. SMITH.* 


*Retired Methodist minister Ashland, Va. 
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and civic concern of youth in the col- 
leges all over this and other lands give 
hopeful promise of the next patient but 
hopeful steps toward that better world 
for which two thousand years ago a 
Young Man gave his life.’’ 


President ‘‘Disassociates’’ Self from 
Vaughan Words About Chaplains 


Washington, D. C., (Special) Edwin 
F.-Lee, director of the General Commis- 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains, has 
received from President Truman a re- 
ply to a resolution sent to him by the 
General Commission (The Presbyterian 
Outlook, Nov. 5). The resolution was 
in protest of widely publicized deroga- 
tory remarks concerning Protestant 
chaplains alleged to have been made by 
Brigadier General Harry H. Vaughan, 
military aide to the President. A con- 
dition of the President in granting per- 
mission to Bishop Lee to release the re- 
ply was that it be given in its entirety. 
The letter is as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
November 21, 1945 
Dear Bishop Lee: 

I am, of course, distressed because 
the General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains is aggrieved by remarks 
attributed to my Military Aide, General 
Harry H. Vaughan, which remarks were 
made in a supposedly private meeting 
at the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

The highly controversial remarks at- 
tributed to General Vaughan—whether 
authentic or unauthentic—in nowise 
represent my views. General Vaughan 
was speaking in a private capacity in 
his own church, of which he is a Ruling 
Elder and in which he teaches a Sunday 
school class. Any views which he may 
have expressed were therefore his own, 
not mine. I completely disassociate my- 
self from them, 

No one regrets more than I that mis- 


understanding and misrepresentation . 


should -have occurred. May I, there- 
fore, call to your attention a letter writ- 
ten to the Chief of Chaplains, Brigadier 
General Luther D. Miller, by General 
Vaughan’s pastor, Reverend Cliff R. 
Johnson, who heard the remarks in 
question and who assured General Mil- 
ler that nothing derogatory had been ut- 
tered. 

Indeed, I think the conclusion of 
Reverend Mr. Johnson’s letter is so per- 
tinent that I quote his words: 

“T should be proud to know, as a 
Christian minister, other men in 
positions comparable with General 
Vaughan’s who, Sunday after Sunday, 
prepare a Sunday school lesson, and 
teach faithfully a little class of six or 
seven boys. I should like to know others 
in comparable positions who would be 
thoughtful enough, while abroad, to 

(Continued on page 9) 
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The Cosmic Christ 


By ILION T. JONES* 


NFORTUNATELY MANY CHRISTIANS think of 
U Christmas too superficially. It is for them a time for 

a holiday mood, for a little generosity and human 
kindness, for the spirit of joy, or for temporary goodwill. 
All these things are good, but they may be very tenuously 
attached to Christ. The Christian’s Christmas celebration 
ought to grow out of an understanding of the wider signifi- 
cance of Christ. In short, Christmas is found- 
ed in our Christian faith. One of the most 
fruitful things that could happen to the 
Christian church at Christmas time would be 
for all its members to consider seriously the 
statement of Paul that it was the purpose 
of God to “sum up all things in Christ, the 
things in the heavens and the things upon 
the earth.’ (Ephesians 1:10.) That is a 
bold statement embodying a daring Chris- 
tology. Paul asserts that the whole crea- 
tive process of God finds its meaning, its 
significance, its justification in Christ; that i 
Christ is the key that unlocks the mystery vs 
of the universe and the existence of man 
upon the earth. That is why we celebrate 


then on time can be labeled properly the era of Christ, 
“Anno Domini.’’ From now on the whole creative process 
of God is waiting on man to learn and live by the gospel 
of Christ. When the Kingdom of Christ is established in 
the earih God’s creative process will have achieved its 
final fulfilment. Emerson said, ‘‘The name of Jesus is not 
so much written as ploughed into the history of the world.’’ 

It is, indeed! The Christian gospel is an 

economic and social necessity. All human 

* experience makes Christ imperative. 


God’s Purpose In Us 


Fourth, human existence takes its mean- 
ing from Christ. We cannot achieve our 
destiny, find our deepest joys, achieve our 
purposes as individuals or as a group, until 
the truth of Christ is incarnated in human 
hearts and in human relations. Our human 
lives are significant simply because God’s 
purpose flows through us and comes to its 
fruition in us. The purpose of everything 
we strive for is‘that we might help God’s 
creative and redemptive work in Christ to 





Christmas! 

If that doctrine were broken down some- 
what it would mean, in a practical way, at 
least four things: First, Christ is the key 
to the creative purpose of God. This is the ——- 
basis for a Christian philosophy of the uni- 
verse. The mystery of the universe is un- 
veiled in Christ. God, in the beginning of 
things, knew exactly where he was going: he intended 
to create a world in which human beings achieve “the ful- 
ness of the stature of Christ.” Slowly, through the crea- 
tion of the earth, and the emergence of life, and the crea- 
tion of man, and the long centuries of disciplining man 
through the moving currents of history, God was preparing 
for ihe revelation of his will, character and purpose in 
Christ. Athanasius rightly said, ‘‘The God of the incar- 
nation and of the final consummation is the same as the 
Creator God who called the universe into being.’ Or, as 
Paul put it in the eighth chapter of Romans, ‘“‘The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain until now waiting 
for the revelation of the sons of God.’’ Christ was “a new 
geological era in cosmic history.’’ He was the 

“one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 





“Prospecting For a Faith” 


Second. Christ came in ‘‘the fulness of time,’’ when every- 
thing was ripe for his appearance. ‘‘When the fulness of 
time came, God sent forth his son.’ (Galatians 4:4.) The 
Roman Empire had achieved a form of universalism which 
has not since been equalled, certainly not surpassed. Au- 
gustus had achieved a general peace of long standing. 
There was a general mixing of ideas, ideals and religions. 
This co-mingling of ideas had run the whole gamut of 
thought. Civilization and culture were mature, had reached 
a crisis. It was, as one scholar says, “religious chaos un- 
paralled in history.”” Someone rightly says that ‘‘The 
world was prospecting for a faith.’””’ Everywhere there was 
moral hunger. The human race had tried out every sys- 
tem of ethics, every secular system of philosophy, every 
religion, and was still dissatisfied. Christ came to clarify, 
gather together, fulfil, put into one satisfying philosophy 
all the longings and yearnings of the human race. 


Third, by the birth of Christ time was divided: from . 


come to pass. Our human obligation rests 
squarely at this point: we are obligated to 
= do everything we can, in word and deed, 
’ to help God’s work in Christ succeed. God’s 
work waits on us! He can’t achieve his 
purpose until all of us give Christ his maxi- 
mum chance with us and in us and through 
us. 
What a great, really great, Christmas this would be if 
all his foliowers would grasp the larger cosmic significance 
of Christ, and if all would vow together: 





Lord of my life, henceforth I bear 
The name of Christian everywhere; 
And all observing eyes shall see 
Such Christ as is revealed in me. 
In trade, or play, my every word 
Will shame or glorify my Lord; 
Each act, each generosity, 
Will point to Thee unwittingly. 
Therefore. O Christ, my spirit claim, 
And make me worthy of thy name. 
—Robert Freeman. 


*Professor of Practical Theology and Vice-President, 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Calif. 
Dr. Jones is a contributing editor of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK 





Again I Go to Bethlehem 


Again I live in Bethlehem 
Upon a holy night. 
Again I am a shepherd lad 
And watch the wondrous light 
Move surely ’til it shines above 
That lowly stable door. 


Again I hear the angels sing 
Beneath Judean skies, 
And follow shepherds as they go 
With strange light in their eyes, 
And find the Christ Child, Prince of Peace. 
Our King forevermore! 
—Stella Blanche Stuart. 
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Christian Action on Four Fronts for Peace 


Statement adopted by the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace; approved by the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and referred to the churches for study 
and action. 


cntered upon a critical and difficult period. It is criti- 
cel because it is a formative period, which will largely 
determine the pattern of the future. It is a difficult period 
because it calls for vigorous effort, along original lines, at 
a time when men generally are war-weary and dis-spirited. 

We are experiencing one phase of the cycle whereby, in 
the past, war has always perpetuated itself. This time 
we must break the cycle. We have what may be man- 
kind’s last chance. With the development of atomic power, 
traditional conceptions of security are obsolete. The most 
powcrful nation might now be conquered in a day. An- 
other great war will release forces which might even leave 
the earth barren and lifeless like other planets. The pre- 
vention of war is now the issue which transcends all other 
social and political issues. 

Christians have a special responsibility to lead the effort 
which must now be made. If they are true to Christ’s 
example, they will be able 
to plan soundly; because 
their minds will not be 
warped by hatred and 
vengefulness; they will 
be spiritually equipped 
for new endeavor  be- 
cause they draw inspira- 
tion from resources of 
10d which are unfailing. 
Let us therefore set our- 
selves resolutely, hope- 
fully and unitedly to do 
the task that is set before 
us. That task calls for effcrt on four fronts. 


I N OUR PURSUIT of just and durable peace we have 





I. THE INNER FRONT 


Let us seek to cleanse our hearts of 
the evi) contaminations of war and pray 
God to renew a right spirit within us. 


The war has faced mankind with a terrible dilemma. 
A desperate and momentous struggle has evoked much that 
is sacrificial and noble. jut, also it has often seemed to 
require a submerging of the Christian spirit. Hyprocisy 
and indiscriminate hate have masqueraded as wartime vir- 
tues. Too easily we have condemned whole peoples be- 
cause of their race and have hardened our hearts to in- 
flict on them wholesale death and destruction. We have 
come to tolerate, as aids to victory, qualities and deeds 
which, when they appeared in Naziism, rightly revolted us. 

We are humbly thankful that this particular moral con- 
flict has now come to an end. Today, the national safety, 
no less than the security of mankind, requires that we 
quickly awake from the moral nightmare of war and be- 
come what God, as revealed through Christ, intends that 
men should be. We must be “‘‘more than conquerors”’ if 
humanity is to survive. 

If we are slow in ridding ourselves of the baser quali- 
ties which war has bred, we shall adopt policies which will 
produce inhuman consequences. Later on we shall surely 
recoil. Those revulsions will occur in different places at 
different times, with consequent division and recrimination 
among the allies and vacillation and unwarranted sentimen- 
tality toward our ex-enemies. What is needed are far- 
sighted policies that can and will be consistently pursued 
for many years. Such policies can come only from visions 


that are clear, minds that think straight and hearts that 
are comprehending. Such visions, such minds, such hearts 
cannot co¢exist with hatred, vengefulness, hypocrisy and 
hardness of heart. 

Therefore, as a first prerequisite to a just and durable 
peace, we call upon our people speedily to cleanse them- 
selves from the moral contamination of war. Let us sub- 
mit ourselves in penitence and prayer to God’s will that 
he may renew a right spirit within us. 


Il. THE CHURCH FRONT 


Let us seek unity of effort, by all men 
of good will, at home and abroad, in 
order that their influence may accom- 
plish the task that lies ahead. 


If mankind is to be saved from disaster a minority must 
lead the way. There is nothing surprising about that. It 
is minorities which have always blazed the trail of history. 
But those minorities have been profoundly dedicated and 
well organized. There is enough divine strength available, 
and there are enough persons who recognize the claims of 
righteousness to save the world from threatening disaster, 
if they organize themselves more effectually for action. 

Individual Christians must recognize that their influence 
will be of little effect unless it is united with that of others 
in a local church and parish. Each denomination must 
realize that its influence for world order will be slight 
unless it is combined with that of others. In turn, the 
united effort of the Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
churches needs parallel action by Roman Catholics, Jews 
and all others whose vision and purpose in relation to world 
order correspond closely with our own. 

To some extent what we here urge has been done through 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
and through the parallel pronouncements of different faiths. 
In that way views such as those our commission has held 
have become influential within our nation. But we have 
done only enough to make apparent how much more could 
be done. 

Christian unity must also be developed on a world-wide 
basis. We have, with great benefit to ourselves, enjoyed 
such intercourse as war permitted with our Christian 
brethren in other lands. Thereby, for example, an inter- 
national standing was given to our ‘Six Pillars of Peace.” 
Now, with war ended, worldwide organization of the Chris- 
tian Chureh can be developed so as to coordinate, as to 
substance and timing, the Christian effort in many lands. 
This requires that the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council become increasingly ef- 
fective organs. It requires that the churches of all na- 
tions accept their responsibility to create a sense of world 
community. It requires that the churches of America 
exert themselves sacrificially to aid the stricken churches 
and peoples of Europe and Asia. It calls for deepened 
understanding and intensification of missionary effort. 

The Christian forces of the world, though still a minority, 
must on that very account quickly become a well-organized 
and militant minority. 


il. THE PEACE TREATY FRONT 


Let us seek peace treaties which em- 
body principles of justice and which will 
promote the general welfare. 


Particular peace settlements need. now to be made. The 
o 
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making of them will strain allied unity and imperil the 
future peace. That peril will be inescapable if the victors 
look upon peace negotiation as a competition in self-ag- 
grandizement. Realizing that they themselves stand under 
the judgment of God, the victors must beware of pride and 
selfrighteousness. In order to maintain unity and to give 
the United Nations Organization a chance to succeed the 
victors should now seek to apply the principles thus pro- 
eral welfare. Among these are the following: 

1. Territorial changes should conform to the natural 
long-term aspirations of the inhabitants. Strategic and 
economic considerations ought to be subordinated to hu- 
man considerations. There ought to be no wholesale dis- 
placements of peoples. 

2. Colonial peoples should be assured independence or 
self-government within a fixed term wherever practicable. 
Meanwhile, genuine international trusteeship should be pro- 
vided through the United Nations Organization. 

3. Armaments and military establishments should be 
limited to the needs of internal order and of international 
order as planned by the United Nations. There should be 
a beginning of such international supervision and control as 
must become general if the human race is to protect itself 
against its own total destruction. 


4. Reparation should be limited to productive capacity 
over and above that required to maintain average living 
standards. It should not be an instrument of vengeance. 
There should be no enslavement, and, as stated in the At- 
lantic Charter, the vanquished should see the possibility of 
“aecess on equal terms to the trade and to the raw ma- 
terials of the world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity.” 

5. The treaties of peace should make a beginning in real- 
izing the conception of an international Bill of Rights. 

When the struggle for victory was desperate, our leaders 
saw that it was necessary to add moral strength to our side. 
Then they proclaimed such principles as are above ex- 
pressed. Today the struggle for peace is no less desperate. 
We are no less in need of moral strength. Therefore, the 
victors should now seek to apply the principles thus pro- 
claimed. 

The peace-making procedure should be such as to give 
moral principles a maximum chance to prevail. That calls 
for a general peace conference upon which the public opin- 
ion of the world can focus. Also such a conference provides 
the best opportunity for the nations to understand and 
reconcile honest difference of moral judgment. 

Even with the best of intentions, mistakes are inevitable, 
particularly since judgments and visions are still confused 
by war psychology. Accordingly, settlements made now 
should not morally or legally preclude any party, in the 
light of truer insights, and altered circumstances, from 
hereafter seeking ‘‘the peaceful adjustment of any situation, 
regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair the 
general welfare of friendly relations among nations.” 
(United Nations Charter, Article 14.) 

We call upon our people to study these principles and 
support their application, so that they may, as citizens, 
influence and judge their government’s part in designing a 
better future for the world. 


IV. THE UNITED NATIONS FRONT 


Let us seek that the United Nations 
Organization develop its curative and 
creative functions so that, through com- 
mon effort against the common threats 
to mankind, the peoples of the world 
may find fellowship. 


The United Nations Organization is an asset of incalcu- 
lable value. In many respects it is the kind of organization 
which we sought by our Statement of Political Propositions 
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(“Six Pillars of Peace’). It constitutes a political frame- 
work for continuing cooperation of the nations (Pillar I). 
The tasks committed to it include: economic and financial 
cooperation (Pillar II); peaceful change (Pillar III); self- 
government for colonial peoples (Pillar IV); control of ar- 
mament (Pillar V); and religious and intellectual liberty 
for individuals everywhere (Pillar VI). There is being 
founded an international organization which has the power 
and opportunity to establish a peace which will accord with 
Christian principles. Furthermore, it is available for use 
now when it is most needed. 

The hour of victory inevitably starts the disintegration 
of a war coalition. The common enemy, which compelled 
united action is gone. To take its place, new occasions 
for unity must quickly be seized upon. This compulsion is 
upon us. For better or worse all mankind is now bound 
together in a common destiny. We must unite or perish. 

We must now together engage in fighting against other 
common threats to the general welfare. These exist all too 
plentifully. There are the economic dislocations and mal- 
adjustments that produce human want and fear. There are 
political maladjustments that repress natural human aspira- 
tions. There is the menace of militarism and the neces- 
sity for controlling such forces as atomic energy.* There is 
exploitation and repression of dependent peoples. There 
are denials of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
There are darkened areas where malignant forces can 
breed, cut off from the sterilizing influence of world opin- 
ion. These evils, in varying degrees, permeate all our so- 
ciety and the peoples of the world ought to unite to fight 
them. 

That is precisely what the United Nations undertake to 
do. By the charter these evils are branded as the common 
enemies of tomorrow, just as Nazi Germany and militarist 
Japan were the common enemies of yesterday. If the peo- 
ples of the world respond to this new call to battle, then 
by striving together, they will develop a sense of fellow- 
ship in the world community. That is the only reliable 
preventive of war. It is the only foundation upon which 
close political association can be built. 

Therefore, we urge the people of this nation: 

To try to understand sympathetically the differing 
traditions, ideas and motives of other peoples, both of 
our former enemies and our allies. 

To acquaint themselves with the curative and crea- 
tive possibilities of the United Nations; 

To see to it that our Government, through its repre- 
sentatives in the General Assembly, gives leadership 
to the speedy inauguration of efforts for human wel- 
fare; 

To join vigorously in such efforts inspired by a fer- 
vor no less than that of war. 

The functioning of the United Nations Organization pre- 
supposes a civilized world. In great areas that civiliza- 
tion is now imminently threatened by starvation, privation, 
and consequent chaos. Therefore, pending the time when 
the United Nations Organization can function, and, indeed, 
in order to make that functioning possible, the people of 
our nation should take whatever remedial and sacrificial 
action they can to alleviate the appalling conditions which 
are the aftermath of war. 

—The Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, 
John Foster Dulles, Chairman. 
Approved by the Executive Committee, The 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 

America, and referred to the churches for 

study and action. 


*These two most important problems are not treated 
here since they are dealt with in two special statements 
adopted by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America: Statement on the 
Control of Armaments and Compulsory Military Training 
and Statement on the Control of the Atomic Bond. 
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EDITORIAL 


Presbyterian Associates 


In recent weeks large numbers of our 
subscribers have become more than sub- 
scribers to THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK. By their financial contributions 
they have made possible a fund under 
the name of Presbyterian Associates, 
which has as its purpose ‘increasing 
the useful service and extending the 
influence’ of this paper. Some of these 
Associates indicate their present expec- 
tation of making annual contributions 
toward the enlarged service of the 
paper, as many subscribers to other pub- 
lications do. 

Presbyterians, USA, talking in terms 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
official and unofficial papers, are back- 
ing up with solid cash their evident de- 
sire for more effective publications. 
British churches, projecting a _ four- 
million-dollar campaign for the next 
five years, are setting themselves to use 
the printed word and the spoken word 
in ways that can reach men today. 

The Federal Council Bulletin, in a 
recent editorial, had this to say: “It 
must be admitted that few religious 
periodicals compare favorably in 
glamour and color with other maga- 
zines on the library table. But thought- 
ful people will realize that the circu- 
lation of the church papers is not large 
enough to produce huge income from 
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advertising, which in turn pays for ex- 
pensive paper and colors. Surely the 
thoughtful people, those who can make 
our churches stronger, are willing to 
judge their reading matter primarily on 
its content. On that basis the religious 
press merits a wider reading.”’ 

We are deeply grateful for the splen- 
did and growing number of those whoze 
interest and genuine concern are ex- 
pressed through Presbyterian Asso- 
ciates. 


Let’s Follow Presbyterian Procedure 


In the matter of our relations with 
other bodies there have been repeated 
efforts to get the church to follow pro- 
cedures which are not recognized either 
by our church law or by precedent. 

The question of our relation to the 
Federal Council has brought forth from 
time to time the suggestion that this 
matter should be sent down to the pres- 
byteries as if the action of the presby- 
teries settled anything in our church. As 
a matter of fact, the action of presby- 
teries is not final in any case whatever. 
The final decision rests in the General 
Assembly. Yet some of our brethren 
argue for reference to presbyteries as 
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During the fall, following 
Church Paper Week, we increased our subscrip- 
tion list by 25 per cent. 
plishments are based upon your constant work 
in our behalf as ambassadors of goodwill. 
This week the paper is going to hundreds of 
new people as a Christmas gift from our pres- 
Many of you, by additional con- 
tributions to the paper's increasing useful- 
ness, have become Presbyterian Associates. 
and meny other reasons, we are 
deeply grateful to you. 

At this Christmes season, when we attempt 
to tell our friends something of what they 
mean to us all the time, 
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if the final authority was there. 
follow Presbyterian procedure. 

Now a suggestion is made by the or. 
ganized opponents of reunion that the 
question of reunion with the USA Pres.- 
byterian Church should be sent down 
not just to the presbyteries but that a 
referendum be ordered in every con- 
gregation so that the people can speak, 

Our polity is based on the theory of 
representative government. We believe 
that history has shown that the mind 
of the church can better be determined 
in church courts made up of elected 
representatives and ordained ministers 
than in congregational meetings. Ex- 
cept for matters of authority to buy and 
sell property, our congregational meet- 
ings are called for only one purpose and 
that is to elect officers, pastors, elders 
and deacons. 

Open debate in presbytery will re- 
flect the opinion of the members better 
than any new plan for a referendum 
down to congregational meetings. The 
quorum of a congregational meeting is 
one-fourth the members in a church of 
less than one hundred members and 
one-sixth if more than one hundred. A 
church of six hundred would have a 
quorum of one hundred, and a majority 
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of that quorum would be fifty-one. Let’s 
not get into some new method of pro- 
cedure. 

We do want to have the sentiment 
and the considered judgment of our 
membership to be heard. To rush this 
question for a final vote, as some are 
advocating, is certainly not the,way to 
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get the considered judgment of 
membership by any procedure. Send it 
down for study, debate, amendment in 
an unhurried way, and we can rest as- 
sured that the sentiment of the mem- 
bers will be registered by our Presby- 
terian procedure. 
JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 





SIGN FROM ON HIGH 


Meditation for Christmas 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
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“This child is set for a sign.” Luke 
2:34. 


HIRTY THOUSAND FACES look 
out at the reader from a picture 
taken one night not long ago in a 

great city. Thirty thousand white dots 
in the night, thirty thousand dots each 
standing for a life, a hope, a dream— 
that did not come true. In the fore- 
ground one can see the faces plainly. 
Pain, poverty, frustration, stupidity, 
grief—the handwriting of distress is 
written on them all. Yet they are hope- 
ful faces, imploring, praying, longing 
for a miracle to save them. 

For these are the faces of the crowds 
that came from the Bronx and Harlem 
and Manhattan and from out in the 
country and as far away as Cleveland, 
to the vacant lot where a little Italian 
nine-year-old said he had seen the 
Virgin Mary. All in blue she was, 
with stars about her head. And she had 
promised him that if for sixteen nights 
he would keep vigil, on the seventeenth 
night a spring would gush from the 
ground, and miracles would be done. 

Nine-year-old children who have seen 
star-crowned visitants do not keep quiet 
about it. So little Joseph talked, and 
the people came. All the week they 
came, by the thousands and tens of 
thousands. They begged for bits of the 
“holy ground,’ which little Joseph 
gave away in paper sacks. They tried 
to touch the hem of his ragged little 
coat. And they helped him keep vigil. 

But the Virgin never came _ back. 
There was no spring, no water at all 
on the barren empty lot. Thirty thou- 
sand people, looking for a Sign. But 
there was no sign, only unanswered 
prayers in the night wind 


OME WILL FIND in the story only 
S reason for scorn—an evil and 

adulterous generation looking for 
a sign. Others will blame a church that 
has profited by children’s visions be- 
fore now. But the tragedy is deeper 
than mob-curiosity, and one cannot 
blame a church for all that her nine- 
year-olds may do. The fact is that in 
the middle of this twentieth century of 


grace, in the world’s greatest and most 
“civilized”’ city, thirty thousand or 
more people wanted and actually ex- 
pected a miracle. For their pain, frus- 
tration, poverty, grief, nothing (they 
thought) would suffice but a Sign from 
on high. People without confidence in 
themselves, in society or its institutions, 
hopeless people, prayed for the short- 
cut to their hearts’ desires which a 
miracle would give. 


If these people had read their Bibles 
as faithfully as their newspapers, they 
might have remembered certain say- 
ings. Once before, to crowds who 
sought a sign, Jesus said, ‘‘No sign shall 
be given this generation but the sign 
of the prophet Jonah. ... The people 
of Nineveh repented at the preaching 
of Jonah, and behold, a greater than 
Jonah is here.” Jesus was already be- 
ginning to be the fulfilment of a strange 
prophecy made of him thirty years be- 
fore, as he lay, a tiny baby, in the 
arms of the aged Simeon. ‘This child 
is set ... for a Sign which shall be 
spoken against.’’ 


he preached and was and did, he 

is the Sign, the only Sign. At this 
Christmastide he is still God’s gift to 
man. Of what avail are God’s lesser 
gifts if we will not take this to heart? 
Of what help is any other miracle if we 
will not believe this? He has all we 
need. For the burdens of life, his 
shoulder beneath the yoke with ours; 
for the griefs of life, his comfort; for 
the puzzles of the mind, his challenge 
to lose ourselves in serving others; for 
the hour of death, his risen glory. For 
the righting of the injustices of so- 


J ESUS CHRIST HIMSELF, all that 
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the ciety, for the dissolving of prejudice 


and pride, for the breaking down of the 
walls of partition between man and 
man, race and race, the pattern of life 
that Jesus was able to put into simple 
words still stands. He is the Sign. If 
he will not live by his way it is of no 
use to watch by night for other signs. 
If the living water he gives spring not 
within us, it is no use praying for wells 
to come by magic in barren ground. 
To our generation he comes as long 
ago he came. What they wanted done 
he would not do. They kept demanding 
a Sign, not knowing all the while that 
he was the Sign. Today again we de- 
mand from God gifts that will not come. 
In the twilight of the world we kneel 
in hope of a miracle that will bring us 
without effort our hearts’ desires. God 
has already given us all the gifts in one. 
The riches of the Most High are in that 
Child of Bethlehem, the Man of Naza- 
reth, the Christ of the Emmaus Road, 
the indwelling and ever-present Word. 


If we will not take that Gift, if we 
cannot perceive that Sign and live 
thereby, God has no other. In Christ 


is God’s best. Vainly we wait some 
other Sign; for without him is only 
darkness, and a dry ground. In him is 
life; and the life is the light of men. 








THE FRESIDENT’S LETTER 
(Continued from page 4) 
seek out a little souvenir for each mem- 
ber of the Cub Scout Pack in his church 
and see that it was personally pre- 
sented. 

“General Vaughan is a Christian gen- 
tleman who is rendering valuable serv- 
ice to the cause of religion in the posi- 
tion he holds by the manner of his life.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) HARRY S TRUMAN 
Bishop Edwin F. Lee, Director, 
The General Commission on avee and 

Navy Chaplains, 

1137 Woodward Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 





NATIONAL CHURCH GOODS SUPPL 


Division of 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO 
921-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA®?, PA. 








Applications should be filed soon. 


four large awards. 





Agnes Scott College 


Decatur, Georgia 
A heavy registration for September, 1946, is already in progress. 


The college conducts a very interesting competitive contest with 


For information or literature, address 
President J. R. McCain, Box P 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Dr. Fulton Not Expected Back 
In America Before February 
Executive Secretary C. Darby Fulton 
of the Foreign Missions Committee, now 
on an extensive tour of Africa, following 
some weeks spent in Brazil, is not ex- 
pected to return to this country before 
February 1, probably later. A letter 
from Leopoldville recently told of his 
failure, because of missed plane con- 
nection, to reach Luluabourg for the 
scheduled and important mission meet- 
ing, he being held over for a week at 
Leopoldville, the center of Presbyterian 
inter-denominational mission work, 





Carolina Research Institute to 
Survey Church’s Relationships’ 

Chapel Hill, N. C. (RNS)—Studies of 
the church and its relationship to the 
community will be conducted by the In- 
stitute for Research in Social Sciences 
of the University of North Carolina here 
in cooperation with the Presbyterian 
Church, US. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


The research projects are part of the 
work of the Sub-Committee on Field 
Studies of the Commission on Religious 
Education Re-Study which was set up 
by the Church’s Executive Committee 
of Religious Education to evaluate ma- 
terials, methods and procedures. 

Gordon W. Black director of the In- 
stitute, will head the survey group, 
which will make four separate studies 
on social and economic phases of the 
church’s relation to the community. 


Record-Breaking Rally Day 
Offering Reported by RE Committee 


With a _ record-breaking Rally Day 
offering—-$13,000 more than the previ- 
our year—the Religious Education Com- 
mittee shows what is probably the most 
significant gain in benevolences for 
eight months of the current church year, 
though nome and foreign missions both 
have registered larger gains for the 
same period. As of November 30 the 
record is as follows: 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $406,- 
826; gain over last year, $45,539; not 
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For Any Purpose 
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Richmond, Virginia 
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Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 
1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 


Stuart Ragland 


Phone 2-0546 








ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


HARRIS - BRENAMAN 


INCORPORATED 


211 North Seventh Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
Dial 83-2241 


SPORTING GOOD6 








Richmond—Phone 8-1808 


GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 
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PRESCRIPTIONS 
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Open All Night 
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Virginia Dairy Company 


‘‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 
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including the Elders’ and Deacons’ Fund 
which continues to bring in monthly re- 
ceipts—this year, $3,633. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $194,499; 
gain, $25,659. Emergency Fund re- 
ceipts, in addition, $92,265; gain, $14,- 
884. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $89,948; gain, $15,- 
840. 

Religious Edtication and Publication 
(Richmond), $91,159; gain, $19,748. 
The Rally Day offering to date, i. e., 
receipts’ for October and November, 
stands at $61,417, a gain of $13,106 
over the previous year. 

There is no report for this period 
from the Assembly’s Training School or 
the Defense Service Council. 


High Hopes of UTS 
Told in Knoxville 


Appalachia News Letter 

On two visits to the Synod of Ap- 
palachia, one to Chattanooga in late No 
vember and a second to Knoxville the 
first Sunday in December, President B 
R. Lacy, Jr., of Union Theological Sem. 
inary in Virginia launched the ‘‘Friends 
of the Seminary’? movement. An inno- 
vation in the program was the dinner 
held at First Church, Knoxville where 
a group of Presbyterians representing 
all the churches in the Knoxville area 
met as the guests of the pastor and of- 
ficers of the First Church. It was called 
“Union Seminary Night” and the dinner 
was given in honor of the president of 
the seminary. ‘Not next to the best, 
but one of the best, and possibly the 
best seminary in America,’ was the 
ideal presented by Dr. Lacy as he spoke 
of the work of Union, *“‘ a work in which 
every member of the church can par- 
ticipate in training young men for the 
gospel ministry.”” So successful was 
this method of presenting the work of 
the school that many felt that it should 
be an annual affair in which some repre- 
sentative of the faculty is present to 
speak. 





Moderator Says Baptists 
Are Better Churchmen 


Thomas Kay Young, moderator of the 
General Assembly, brought a _ large 
group of Presbyterians to attention last 
month at the Fifth Avenue Church, 
Knoxville, when he said, ‘‘The Baptists 
are better churchmen” than we are. 
Speaking of the expansion of the Bap- 
tist work in comparison with the work 
of the Presbyterian Church in the South 
he wondered if the Baptists are not 
‘‘more loyal and more consecrated.” 
“Our church is not a growing church 
in the large way it ought to be,” said 
the moderator as he lashed out at the 
complacency of Presbyterians in gen- 
eral and their false pride in particular. 
Calling the divorce evil “the common 
tragedy” of our day and ‘one of the 
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‘Time for Action 


Realizing the imperative need of our colleges and seminaries for more sympathetic and liberal 
support and recoznizing the fundamental value of their product the 1945 General Assembly unani- 


mously adopted the following recommendation of its Committee on Stewardship: 


“That the General Assembly say to synods and presbyteries that this is the 
opportune time for undergirdins their work—including their educational 


institutions! 


“That the Assembly urge each synod, after consultation with its presby- 
teries, to put on a campaign to provide the reasonable needs within its 
bounds.”’ 


A Call for United Effort 


Appreciating the urgency of this matter the General Assembly instructed its Stewardship 
Committee, the Stewardship Council and the Executive Com-nittee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief to devise ways and means of placing the entire weight of the Assembly behind 


these efforts of Synods and Presbyteries. 


This is Our Prayer 


That God will kindle the purpose—as He has so abundantly given the ability to many Pres- 
byterians—to help cheerfully and to help munificently in this highly multiplying work right 
now—today. 

Presbyterians are giving with great liberality to every kind of good cause—often to educa- 
tional institutions of other churches and of independent control. Shall we continue to neglect 


our own? 


NOW IS THE TIME 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
| Christian Higher Education 


REV. WADE H. BOGGS, D. D., Executive Secretary 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 


Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High School Education. 
GEO. 0. BELLINGRATH, Presideat 


Mitchell College 


Statesville, North Carolina 
An Accredited Junior Colliege—Stand- 
ard college course. One- or two-year 
-ommercial course. Piano, voice, or- 
gan, art. cor catalog, write to 
MISS FRANCES STRIBLING, 
President 

















1849--AUSTIN COLLEGE—1945 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
A Strong Liberal Arts College Dedicated to the extension of the Church 
through Christian Education. You are invited to share in its work. 


W. B. GUERRANT, President. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Queens may be attended by win- 
ners of the Competitive Scholarship 
Contest of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. 

DR. HUNTER B. BLAKELY 
President 











FOR AN ENDURING INVESTMENT IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Inguire about— 


The Living Endowment 


F. L. Jackson—Treasurer 


Davidson College 











1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1945 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VA. 
* Notable Record of Training Leaders in Public Life and 
Private Endeavor. 
* Supreme Emphasis Placed Upon Character and Well- 
Rounded Scholarship. 
* Individual Guidance for Each Student. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President. 








SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 
The Registrar. 
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most dangerous things in our civiliza. 
tion” he emphasized the general laxity 
of morals and challenged Presbyterians 
to leadership in making our land more 
Christian. 


Johnson City and Bristol Churches 
Hold Joint Leadership Schools 

The First Church of Johnson City and 
the Presbyterian churches of Bristol 
held a joint training school for Sunday 
school teachers and officers during the 
fall. ‘The two teachers, Mrs. W. G. An- 
derson of Atlanta and Mrs. E. A. Schet- 
tler of Knoxville went back and forth 
between the two cities over a period of 
ten days. The school in Bristol was 
interdenominational, five Presbyterian 
and two Christian churches participat- 
ing. The course for men was led by 
five outstanding Jaymen from the two 
denominations. So outstanding was une 
of the addresses made by George Felix 
of Central Church of Bristol on ‘The 
Qualifications for Church Officers’”’ that 
copies are being made for distribution 
among all the men of the _ Bristol 
churches. In Knoxville the Cumber- 
land, U. S. A., and U. S. Presbyterian 
churches united in a leadership training 
school at the Second Church (U.S. A.). 
This is the first time all Presbyterians 
have united in such an enterprise in a 
number of years. The effort was highly 
successful, 


Goodykoontz Leads Student Fellowship 
At King Oollege, Bristol, Meeting 


The Westminster Fellowship of Stu- 
dents for the Synod of Appalachia held 
their conference recently at King Col- 
lege. Harry G. Goodykoontz, denomi- 
national student work director, was the 
principal speaker to a fine group of 
young people who were the guests of 
the college and entertained in the homes 
of the people of Bristol. 


Lois Calhoun Begins SS Extension 
Work for Synod of Appalachia 


Miss Lois Calhoun, a native of Roa- 
noke, Alabama, and a graduate of As- 
sembly’s Training School has come to 
be Sunday school extension worker in 
the Synod of Appalachia. James M. 
Carr, director of religinus educaticn in 
the synod has announced that Miss Cal- 
houn will be available to pastors and 
sessions of various churches and to the 
home mission committees to help in the 
establishing of new Sunday schools. Dr. 
Carr has established an office at the 
First Church, 620 State St., Knoxville. 
Julian Lake was installed recently as 
pastor of First Church of Bristol. Presi- 
dent John R. Cunningham, of Davidson 
College and former pastor of the church 
preaehed the sermon. James Sprunt 
was installed as pastor of Lookout 
Mountain Church on December 9th. P. 
J. Garrison has been installed as super- 
intendent of Home Missions in Holston 
Presbytery, 


EMMETT B. McGUKIN. 


Knoxville. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 


OUTLOOK 


World Fellowship of Christmas 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY 


SCHOOL LESSON 


FOR DECEMBER 30 


Acts 10:23b-29; 34-43 


On the last Sunday of the year we 
are asked to consider the World Fel- 
lowship of Christians. Many Scripture 
passages could have been chosen as the 
basis of our study. But certainly our 
jesson committee has chosen one of the 
best. It is the story of how two men, 
one a Jew and the other a Gentile, dis- 
covered that the gospel razes every bar- 
rier and creates a fellowship that must 
inevitably become worldwide. 


I. Cornelius—a Gentile 


Cornelius was a centurion of the 
Italian band or legion (composed prob- 
ably of Italian volunteers). This or- 
ganization was roughly equivalent to a 
modern regiment, so that Cornelius be- 
longed to the higher grade of centurion, 
equivalent in rank to our colonel. We 
meet him first in Caesarea, which was 
the administrative capital of Palestine 
and the permanent resident of the 
Roman procurator. 

Evidently Cornelius was a man oft 
importance. He was well known in the 
Jewish community and had many close 
friends and kinsfolk in the city. We 
read also that he was a devout man 
and one that feared God. This is the 
regular description in the Acts for the 
outer ring of God-fearing adherents to 
the Jewish faith. They were not prose- 
lytes, who were circumcised and bound 
to keep the whole law. The God-fearers 
only accepted the creed of the one true 
God, made varying compliances with the 
Jewish customs and were admitted to a 
place in the synagogue. They were Gen- 
tiles, attracted by the lofty Jewish faith 
in one God, and yet unwilling to become 
Jews, as they must do, if they were to 
become members of the Jewish church. 

Cornelius longed to have a deeper 
knowledge of God and to be sure that 
he was saved (cf. 10:3, 20-21; 11:13- 
14). As he was praying in this effect 
One afternoon, he had a vision. An 
angel appeared to him and said, ‘“‘Thy 
Prayer is heard. Send therefore to 
Joppa and call unto thee Simon,” a 
Jew lodging in a very human abode, 
the house of a tanner. We would natur- 
ally suppose that Cornelius had some 
previous knowledge, of Simon and had 
heard something at least of the mes- 
Sage that he had to proclaim. Without 
delay he dispatched two of his house- 
hold servants and a pious soldier of 
his retinue, having rehearsed carefully 
with them just what they would say and 
do (if Peter, for example, would hesi- 
tate to come into the house of a Gen- 
tile). The three messengers reached 
Joppa (thirty miles from Caesarea) the 
hext day at'noon. While they were ask- 


ing for Simon’s house, another divine 
communication was there being made. 


Il. Peter—A Jew 


Peter, praying on the housetop just 
before the noonday meal, fell into a 
trance and saw “a great sheet wherein 
were all manner of four-footed beasts 
and creeping things of the earth and 
birds of the heaven.’’ According to the 
laws of Moses (Leviticus 11) such ani- 
mals could not be eaten by a Jew. Peter 
was surprised, therefore, when a voice 
came which he recognized as the voice 
of his Master, “Rise, Peter, kill and 
eat.’”’ Peter remonstrated with Christ, 
as once before he had remonstrated at 
Caesarea Philippi (Mt. 16:28), “Not 
so, Lord, for I have never eaten any- 
thing that is common and unclean.” 

Halford E. Luccock says, ‘‘These 
three words, ‘I have never,’ so perfectly 
picture a mind paralyzed by custom that 
it is no wonder that they have been 
preached on again and again. (They) 
echo down the centuries and the present 
day catches their reverberations. It is 
startlingly clear that on the housetop 
the authority of custom and habit was 
higher with Peter than a fresh vision 
of God. To the man whose mind turns 
on an ‘I have never,’ fresh revelations 
of God are always of minor authority. 
In that vision God was hreaking the 
mold of traditiou. But in Peter tra- 
dition was not easy to break, for it had 
the solidity of rock. His was a highly 
geological state of mind.” 

Jesus replied, ‘‘What God hath 
cleansed make not thou common.” But 
Peter still could not be persuaded. 
Three times he rejected Jesus’ sugges- 
tion with his ‘‘never’’—a striking illus- 
tration, says Luccock, of obstinacy on 
the part of one who acknowledges the 
voice of God to him, when the command 
of the Lord crosses his preferences and 
prejudices. 

The incident makes it very clear that 
ten years, more or less, after the resur- 
rection the leaders of the Christian 
community still observed the dietary 
(and other) laws of Moses, still re- 
garded Gentiles as unclean, still ex- 
pected them to become Jews before 
they became Christians, still refused 
even to enter the home of a Gentile, 
were still shocked at the thought of 
breaking bread with a Gentile. 

But the mold was beginning to break. 
Peter’s conscience had begun to hurt, 
we can be sure, before the vision came, 
and now he was perplexed, wondering 
what the Vision could mean. ‘‘And while 
Peter thought the Spirit said 

.’ §o it often happens still. As 
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we think on visions of truth that have 
come to us, as we face concrete prob- 
lems that are presented to us, the way 
begins to open before our feet; we see, 
if not the distant scene, at least the 
one step that lies ahead. In this case 
Peter was faced with the problem of 
three men—Gentiles—-who had come a 
long way seeking his assistance. He 
did not know in what he would be led, 
but he was convinced that God would 
not have turned these men away, so he 
called them in and lodged them, a great 
step forward for a Jew (who was not 
allowed to sleep under the same roof 
with a Gentile) and one which only yes- 
terday would have been for him quite 
impossible. 


Ill. A New Outlook 


The next morning Peter accompanied 
the three messengers to Caesarea. He 
recognized that a crisis was at hand, a 
breach in accepted Jewish tradition and, 
therefore, took certain brethren from 
Joppa with him as witnesses. Cor- 
nelius also appreciated the significance 
of the occasion and called together his 
kinsmen and his near friends that they, 


-too, might enjoy the expected blessing. 


As Peter entered the house Cor- 
nelius prostrated himself at his feet. 
Such prostrations before royal and su- 
perior personages were common in the 
East, as they are to this day. But the 
action was closely associated with di- 
vine worship and was obnoxious to Jews 
who were jealous for the divine honor. 
“Get up on your feet,’ Peter said, “I 
am a man like yourself.” 

Peter’s entry into Cornelius’ house 
was a distinct breach of Jewish cus- 
tom. Peter himself pointed this out to 
the assembled Gentiles and then made 
it clear that he was acting consciously 
and deliberately because God had 
showed him that his former attitude 
was wrong. He then asked Cornelius 
to explain more fully the circumstances 
which led to the dispatch of his mes- 
sengers. When Cornelius was finished, 
Peter cried out, “Of a truth I perceive 
(the Greek is stronger—I have come to 
perceive—at last the light has broken 
on my soul) that God is no respecter 
of persons; but in every nation (not 
only among the Jews, but among the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Germans and 
the Japanese) he that (1) feareth him 
(2) worketh righteousness is acceptable 
to him. With this great declaration 
as a starting point Peter proceeds to 
present Jesus as a universal Savior, the 
Lord of all men, one who came to bring 
peace between man and his fellowman 
and between man and God. He de- 
scribed his life (36-38), his death (39), 
his resurrection (40-41), his return as 
the final judge of the world (42) and 
then held out the great promise—‘to 
him bear all the prophets witness, that 
through his name every one that be- 
lieveth on him shall receive remission 
of sins.” 

While he was speaking the Holy 
Spirit fell on the entire assemblage 
(manifested probably through the offer- 
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ing of ecstatic praise to God in the 
language of intense and overpowering 
emotion). Peter’s companions were 
amazed that the Holy Spirit had come 
upon Gentiles who were uncircumcised. 
Peter, however, recognized that God had 
accepted them as members of the 
Chureh of Christ without circumcision 
and commanded them therefore to be 
baptized in his name. 
IV. The Promise of World Fellowship. 
We must not fail to appreciate the 
significance of this step. Jesus had 
preached a universal gospel and had 
commanded his disciples to go into all 
the world and preach the gospel to 
every living creature. The early church 
nonetheless had looked upon the re- 
ligion of Jesus as only an extension of 
Judaism; the Mosaic law was binding 
upon every Christian in all its details. 
To become a Christian a Gentile must 
first of all become a Jew. A few ten- 
tative steps had been taken toward a 
broader conception of Christianity. But 
it was Peter who first baptized a full- 
fledged Gentile, who first clearly recog- 
nized that God was no respecter of per- 
sons, but in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness is ac- 
ceptable to him. 


But there is another fact of utmost 
significance that we must not overlook. 
After Cornelius was baptized, he begged 
Peter and his party to remain for a 
while as his guests. Peter seems to 
have acceptea the invitation. He cer- 
tainly remained for dinner. Peter had 
learned that if God were no respecter 
of persons he too must make no such 
distinctions. He learned that Gentiles 
had a right to the gospel and were per- 
mitted to enter the Christian church 
without becoming Jews. But he learned 
more—that social distinctions based on 
differences of race, nationality or class 
have no place in the Kingdom of God; 
that Christians must be able to sit about 
a common table. 


It was this last action that disturbed 
the mother church in Jerusalem. The 
traditionalists there passed over his 
departure from custom in baptizing 
Cornelius and centered their attack on 


the more serious fault of admitting 
Cornelius to what we term “social 
equality.” ‘You went into the house 


of those who were uncircumcised,’ they 
said, ‘‘and ate with them.” (11:3.) 





Christianity Needs Young People 

Who will go preach, teach, heal, 
serve—in the highways and byways, in 
every continent and the islands of the 
seas? Give your life to help build the 
foundations of peace in the postwar 
world. An education will prepare you 
for service. 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Offers standard freshman and sopho- 
more courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree; 
one-and two-year commercial courses; 
preparatory courses at 10th, llth and 
12th grade levels; aeronautics. Ex- 
service men may enter at any time. 
ar for catalog: Box B-7, Maxton, 
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Peter in answer recounted to them 
the whole story, how he had been led 
every step by the Holy Spirit, the vision 
of Cornelius, his own vision in Joppa, 
the gift of the Spirit, indicating that 
Cornelius was accepted of God. ‘‘Who 
am I,” said he, “that I could withstand 
God?” But note carefully, he would 
have withstood God if he had declined 
to break the social taboos of the Jews, 
if he had not been willing to re-ex- 
amine his prejudices in the light of cir- 
cumstances and the leadings of the Holy 
Spirit. We withstand God today when 
we shut our minds to new truth, when 
we allow our prejudices to determine 
our action, when we permit social cus- 
tom to interfere with the free expres- 
sion of Christian brotherhood. 

A few weeks ago Life published a 
letter which said: “A year ago if 
someone had told me that today I would 
have a complete new outlook on the 
racial question I would have laughed at 
them. That was before I joined the 
navy. 

“I was born in Mississippi and grew 
up like any other kid in that state. I 
grew up to understand that there were 
only two kinds of people, the white and 
black, and that the Negro was not my 
equal. That was never said to me in 
so many words, but you could always 
hear it in such things as “‘Nigger, you 
can’t sit there—you can’t sit there—not 
in our schools—not in this theatre.”’ 
That was my democracy in action. . 

“In the Navy there were a great 
many Negroes and it was not easy at 
first to eat, sleep and wash by them. I 
brushed off those thoughts with ‘The 
Navy is run by a gang of . . Yankees! 
But when I became very seasick and 
couldn’t eat, it was a big colored guy 
named LeWis from Florida who fixed 
me something that would stay on my 
stomach. When I was broke in Ha- 
waii it was a colored guy who lent me 
money. 





“At night when there was not much 
to do on the ship, we used to sit out 
on the rail and talk till all hours of 
the night . . . and it was not long be- 
fore I realized that they wanted the 
same out of life as I did, had the same 
dreams as I. They were fighting for 
a democracy they had hardly shared, 
one that had given them only poverty. 
Yet they had been willing to give their 
lives for that. I too was willing to fight 
for a democracy, one in which I had 
shared every benefit. Who was a bet- 
ter American? I’m sure it was not I. 

“TI never had the privilege of fight- 
ing beside a Negro, but I have talked to 
countless numbers of white men who 
have, men who fought on Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa. And they can all tell in- 
stances of uncommon valor among the 
Negroes fighting beside them. I had 
felt,if the Negroes worked and proved 
themselves worthy of democracy they 
would obtain it. But now I see that I 
was wrong to have thought esuch a 
thing, for what right did I have? 
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““The Negro in this war has proven 
himself entitled to the benefits of de- 
mocracy above and beyond the call of 
expectation. If this be denied then we 
are frauds.”’ 


This sailor wrote as a Southerner, 
who for the first time had learned to 
see the Negroes as real human beings. 
What should we, as Christians, add to 
or subtract from what he has written? 


I slept. I dreamed. I seemed to climb 
a hard, ascending track, 

And just behind me labored one whose 
face was black. 

I pitied him, but hour by hour he gained 
upon my path. ; 

He stood beside me, stood upright, and 
then [I turned in wrath; 

“Go back,’ I cried, ‘“‘what right have 
you to stand behind me here?” 

I paused, struck dumb with fear, for lo! 
the black man was not there— 

But Christ stood in his place!— 

And oh! the pain, the pain that looked 
from that dear face.—(Author un- 
known) 


The Christian fellowship cuts not 
across racial lines, but also across na- 
tional lines. Walter W. Van Kirk re- 
cently broadcast from Japan: “We 
(four Protestant leaders) came to Ja- 
pan not quite knowing how we would 
be received. Our misgivings in this re- 
spect were quickly allayed. We were 
embraced by our fellow-Christians, 
many of whom have paid a terrible price 
for their allegiance to him who is above 
kings and emperors and princes of 
state. Two days ago the deputa- 
tion was entertained at luncheon in the 
American Embassy by General and Mrs. 
Douglas MacArthur. . The General 
told us he was glad we were in Japan, 
that it was up to the churches to com- 
bat the spirit of hatred and revenge 
and to influence public opinion in sup- 
port of a peace of reconciliation and 
goodwill.”’ 


We recall again the words of Arch- 
bishop Temple: ‘‘As though in prepara- 
tion for such a time as this, God has 
been building up a Christian fellow- 
ship, which now extends into almost 
every nation and binds citizens of them 
all together, in true unfty and mutual 
love. No human agency has planned 
this. It is a result of the great mis- 
sionary enterprises of the last 150 
years. Neither missionaries, nor those 
who sent them were aiming at the crea- 
tion of a worldwide fellowship, inter- 
penetrating nations, bridging the gulf 
between them, and supplying promise 
of a check to their rivalries. Almost 
incidentally a great .world fellowship 
has arisen from that enterprise. But 
it has arisen. It is one of the great 
new facts of our time. Here is one 
great hope for the coming days. It is 
of urgent importance that we become 
aware of it, that we further it in every 
way open to us, and that through it, we 
take our part in providing for the spirit 
of Christ the agency by which he may 
transform the world.” ' 
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BOOK SECTION 
Prophet and History 


EVENT IN ETERNITY, by Paul 
Scherer. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 234 pp. $2.00. 





The purpose of this book is to help 
modern man to understand contem- 
porary history. Under the conviction 
that no prophet speaks so intimately to 
our times as the unknown prophet of 
the Exile, Dr. Scherer uses as the basis 
of his message the chapters which are 
known as Second Isaiah, Isaiah 40-55. 

In these sixteen chapters there is a 
constant swinging about from the God 
who moves through nature to the God 
who moves through history. The 
prophet is primarily interested in his- 
tory, and his purpose is to provide his 
countrymen with a principle of inter: 
pretation. ‘‘He wants them to under- 
stand the situation in which they find 
themselves—captive there by the rivers 
of Babylon. ” With genuine in- 
sight Dr. Scherer applies the prophet’s 
interpretation of history to our times. 
History must be interpreted by God, he 
says, not God by history. 

Every thoughtful minister and lay- 
man will find this volume illuminating. 
Though occasionally the style is heavy, 
it is in general salty and vigorous. Es- 
pecially commendable is Dr. Scherer’s 
appreciation and utilization of the best 
results of biblical scholarship. In fact 
the book is a splendid illustration of 
the freshness and depth that an appre- 
ciation of biblical criticism can give to 
the message of the Bible. 

These lecturers were given as the 
Ashlin White Lectures, Mooresville, N. 
C., at the Second Church, Charleston, 
S. C., and elsewhere. : 

JOHN H. LEITH. 

Nashville, Tenn. 








“THE GAUNTLET,” by James Street. 
Doubleday Doran & Co., Garden City, 
New York. 310 pp. $2.75. 


In a pre-publication notice this au- 
thor states his aim is ‘‘to see that a 
Protestant minister gets a fair break in 
a novel.’”’ With the need for this, both 
in movies and fiction, thoughtful 
Protestants agree. Taking up his fic- 
tional gauntlet, Mr. Street accepts the 
task of creating an individual and type 
from a world where priests and pastors 
vary on many levels. Success here need 
not depend on what kinds of ministers 
and Christians the reader has known 
(but who ever knew a Bernadette?), but 
under Mr. Street’s treatment unfortun- 
ately it does. 

Financial need and ‘“‘the need to find 
God’’—common pastoral problems— 
pust a young minister, London Wingo, 
out of the 1923 academic atmosphere 
of a Southern Baptist seminary into the 
pulpit of a small town mid-West 
church. His helpmeet, Kathie (one in 
line with Dora Spenlow and all child 
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wives) is martyred to the strangely 
petty machinations of the congrega- 
tion. Mr. Street is a practiced writer 
and the story moves along. To say, as 
one reviewer did, that the book will 
“merely flutter the dovecotes of the 
followers of Dr. Truitt’’ is as unfair to 
author and character as it is to a late, 
great Christian. No novelist can touch 
religion with any sincerity and remain 
wholly trivial. Nor can congregations. 
That is what one finds unconvincing 
about Mr. Wingo’s dilemmas. The frame 
is inadequate to the aim. It may be 
that there are, or were, in the 1920’s, 
whole flocks as trivially sadistic as this 
of the First Baptist Church of Linden, 
Mo. But this reviewer, a resident of 
small towns and contemporary of 
Wingo’s, has found people concerned 
about much more real and desperate 
matters. The book is not definitive 
and anyone wishing to give depth of 
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portraiture to a Protestant minister 
will find the gauntlet still down. 
DELL BERNHARDT (MRS. 
HENRY) WILSON. 
Morganton, N. C. 





St. Catherine’s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 
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Most People 


—realize that no one else 
can know so well as they 
how. their estates should Le 
distributed. 


Make your will and name 
as your executor a company 
which for over fifty years 
has specialized in the ad- 
ministration of estates, 
namely the 


Virginia Trust Company 


THE SAFE EXEOCUTOR 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Cerperatioa 








tinues to flourish. 


gifts to education. 





LIVING MANY DAYS 


Long before America was discovered, in the year 1252, Robert 
D. Sorbon made a gift for the poor students of France. Today the 


Sorbonne, which was later united with the University of Paris, con- 


For 683 years his name has been revered and his investment has 
borne dividends for young people, ia spite of perhaps 50 terrible wars 
and other interruptions in the long history of civilization. 

Hundreds of other men and women have become immortal in 


England, on the Continent, and in America through their generous 


Just now in the seminaries and colleges related to our own church, 
there are special opportunities for enduring investments. 
Write now to the institution in which you are interested or to the 


Louisville office for additional details. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Christian Higher Education 


REV. WADE H. BOGGS, D. D., SECRETARY 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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MY CHRISTMAS GIFT 


1. My Christmas gift should be appropriate. 
2. My Christmas gift should be one that will be pleasing to the recipient. 


3. My Christmas gift should be in keeping with the blessings received from the one to whom it 
is given. 


4. My Christmas gift should be enduring. 

5. My Christmas gift should be useful and beneficial. 

6. My Christmas gift should bring benefits and blessings to children and young people. 

7. My Christmas gift should be one that will bring happiness to the greatest number of persons. 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT OF MONEY, WAR BONDS, OR A LEGACY IN A WILL, MADE TO ONE OF - 
OUR FOUR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES TO ESTABLISH AN ENDOWMENT FOR A CHAIR TO 
GIVE SPECIALIZED TRAINING FOR COUNTRY MINISTERS AND HOME MISSIONARIES IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH EVANGELISM AND FIELD SUPERVISION, FULFILLS ALL THE CONDI- 
TIONS IN THE ABOVE SEVEN SPECIFICATIONS. 


1. It will be appropriate, for it will express our gratitude to Christ whose birthday we celebrate at Christmas, 
and will open up a great avenue for Christian service. 


2. It will be pleasing to the recipient, for the burden of Christ is revealed when he was moved with com- 
passion for the multitudes who “were scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd.’’ His heart's desire is also 
expressed in the Great Commission which means—Go—Reach—Teach—Evangelize. 


3. It will be in keeping with the benefits received, because it will be a practical way to give to Him who gave 
all to us, even His life upon the cross for our salvation. 


4. It will be enduring, continuing in its blessings and benefits not just for a day, a year, a decade, a century, 
but forever. 


5. It will be useful and beneficial, because it will be a continuing blessing to home mission and country 
churches in meeting their greatest needs by preparing for them specially trained and satisfied pastors. 


6. It will bring a blessing to multitudes of children and youth who are found in such great numbers in home 
mission and country churches, who through this means will be furnished with pastors trained to meet their 
spiritual needs. 


7. It will bring happiness to the multitudes of appreciative people who will not have the spiritual ministra- 
tion of qualified pastors unless they are amply trained for the task. 


May we at this Christmas season make our gift as liberal as possible to carry out the Commission of Christ whose 
birthday we celebrate. 


THREE WAYS TO GIVE 


1. Make your check payable to the treasurer of the theological seminary of your choice and send promptly 
either to Austin Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas; Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia; 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 109 East Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky; or Union Theological 
Seminary, 3401 Brook Road, Richmond, Virginia. 


2. Transfer your war bonds and make them payable to the trustees of the seminary of your choice, insert- 
ing name and address of the seminary, bonds to be held in trust until the time of maturity. Send the bonds to 
one of the addresses indicated above. R 


3. Use the following form in your will: 
named as follows: ................. 
to the Trustees of (insert name and address of seminary). 


In each case be sure to indicate that your contribution is to provide for the support of a chair 
to give specialized training to Country Pastors and pune Missionaries in conjunction with Evangel- 
ism and Field Supervision. 


HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 
Director of the Department of Country Church and Sunday School Extension 
8 N. Sixth Street, Richmond, Virinia 

















